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CONTINUED FRCM PAGE 6 

HTSv"Supporter of ¥ieques, Puerto Rico 
Struggle is Convictad in Puerto Rico cont. from p . 6 

that the authorities had carefully selected 
people to arrest during the May 19th demon- 
stration® 

"Of the 21 arrested", ha stated "19 are 
not residents of Vieques— an obvious attempt to 
make it appear that 'outside agitators" not the 
people themselves are responsible for the 
Ant i=Navy movement®" 

The NLG announced that it will provide 
the fullest support to Berkan who serves in 
Puerto Rico as attorney for the NLG' s Ptierto 
Rico Project and as a lawyer for the Vieques 
fishermen seeking to oust thJ Navy from their 
island® 

For more Information contact 
The Puerto Rico Legal Project 
c/o National Lawyers Guild 
853 Broadway, Room 1705 
New York, N.Y. 10003 (212)254-5232 


NEWS FLASH NEWS FLASH NEWS FLASH NEWS FLASH NEWS 

As we were going to press, Pre«ident Carter 
announced that he is commuting the senteWes o" 
of the four Puerto Rican nationalists still 
being held for attacks on President Trtjman and 
the U.S. Congress in the 1950s. The four — 
Lolita Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranda, Irving 
Flares Rodriguez and Oscar Collazo — were 
the Idngest-held political prisoners in the 
western hemisphere. INS will be carrying 
a longer story about the four next week. 


affirmative- ACTION 
(See graphic.) 

SUPREME COURT TO RUI£ ON NEW 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CASE 


'•We usually have to go through changes, 
ha^^e itoi'.be’go for jobs," Moro continued. As for 
Third World contractors getting contracts, Moro 
noted that that was one of "the hardest things in 
the world. We're in talks right now and it's com- 
pletely difficult." 


BY liberation News Service 

NEW -YORK (INS)— When the Supreme Court 
begins its fall term i^xt month, it will once 
again be reviewing an anti-affirmative action 
case. And, aljihough the new case, Fullilove vs. 
Kreps, hasn't received nearly as much publicity 
as its predecessors, Bakke and Weber, the stakes 
are jus® as h|.^, maybe higher. 

The case began as one of a niraiber of law- 
suits filed throughout the country against the 
Public Works Epployment Act, which requires that 
10 percent of each federal grant awarded under 
the act go to Third World contractors. "Fulli- 
love" is H. Earl Fullilove, a trustee of the 
New York Buildpg and Contractors Industry 
Board. "Rre^is" is Juanita RreRs, Secretary of 
Commerce, whose department administers the 
progrsun. So far, 12 Federal district courts 
have upheld the program; three have declae - 
it illegal. 

What the 'Supreme Court will say is any- 
bo dy's guess. The legislation providing for 
the Act expired last December 31 and virtually 
all of the $4 billion authorized under the pro- 
gram has already been spent. In addition, the 
court told Bakke "yes" and Weber "no." 

What the case does do though is once 
again raise the myth of "reverse discrimination." 

"Itt,s a phony case»” ®^^Shton of 

Fightback, a New York City-based Third World 
hiring advocacy group told INS. "The 10 percent 
set aside didn't really guarantee minority con- 
tractors work. And there have been reported 
cases of white contractors creating 'Black 
fronts."* 


Fullilove, of Course, see© things differently. 
In a telephone interview with INS he stated that 
he 'Ididn't know what the suit would accomplish. 


"We ' re - hoping that the case will be successful. 
The Act establishes quotas and we are opposed to 
quotas.. It also' cuts across the 14th Amendment," 
he stated, which according to his interpretation 
"made all of u© equal." 


IronicSlly enough. Fullilove agreed that Third 
World contractors weren't really getting the 10 
percent. "The 10 percent set aside didn't really 
accOTiplish what it waS supposed to," he noted. "In 
West Virginia, there was a case where two white 
contractors hired the same Black man as a front." 


But as for whether or not Third World contract— 
Cflfs should get the business at all, he stated that 
"We didn't want the precedent set. This time it's 
10 percent. Next tin^ it could be 15 or 20 percent." 


When asked how many minority contractors were 
in his organization, Fullilove first stated that he 
didn't know "e3cactly what the figures are" and then 
conceded that the numbers were "not too large." 

"We've trained hundreds of 'em," he added, with 
all the pride of someone boasting that "some of my 
best friends are Black." "These other people some- 
times aren't properly trained and sometimes don't 
even show up." 

Even acccarding to the Times accouftt, Third 
World workers who Are hired to work at construction 
sites are usually the last hired, sometimes don't 
belong to the unions and eare frequently paidoabout 
half of what white workers earn for the same jobs. 
Often, for example, ; Black workers will be making 
$6 or $7 an hour, while white workers standing next 
to them are ihaking as much as $100 a day. 


Just recently Fightback filed a report 
entitled "The A.ffirmative Action Program of New 
York City Is Not Only a Myth~It Is Dead." The 
report charges that the Bureau of Labor Services, 
the city's affirmative action enforcement 
agency, is riddled with inccmpetence and filled 
with racism. 

Luis More of the Black Econonic Survival 
'Council (BESG), which has been holding demon- 
strations at construction .sit|B©, expressed a 
similar view. The day INS talked with Moro, 
the BESC, along with another Third World workers 
advocacy group. United Tremont Trades, were 
the subject of a front-page article in the 
New York Tlme©^. . Despite the fact that several 
members of3p^= g|>oups have been violently 
attacked by, whit© workers at sites, the authors 
of the article. all©g©d that the Third World 
groups Were, '^^iyedirig" construction sites with 
"extortionary" demands for jobs. Not surprising- 
ly, the ariiicle appeared just days after another 
front page article on Fullilove vs. Kreps. 

"The construction industry in New York 
City is seven percent Third World," Moro 
stated. "It should be at least 33 percent." 
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"Blackgs and other minorities can't get jobs 
unless minority contractors are hired," Gerald Horne 
of the Affirmative Action Coordinating Center told 
INS in a phone interview. "On a broad level, this 
case is significant because it could have an effect 
far beyond the narrow confines of Blacks in business. 

"You can't understand where the myth of reverse 
discrimination is at unless you see that it is a 
part of all the other myths that are being pro- 
pounded,” Horne stated in another interview about 
affirmative actich. "They're all part of a con- 
certed effort to roll back the meager gains won by 
Blacks and women. 

"If there is something called reverse discrim- 
ination then we have to say that by the same token 
the taking of slaves from slaveowners at the end 
of the civil war was a form of discrimination 
because they were deprived of their property. 

"We have to keep in mind that there is no such 
thing as reverse discrimination. Corporate profits 
are at their highest levels in years. In most 
industries, the unskilled jobs are being done by 
Blacks. Affirmative action is a matter of life and 
death. The cancer rate is rising tremendously 
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among the Black population while it la actually 
going down for whitea. Thia ia becauae of the 
joba we do." 

Horne diamiaaed both the logic and the 
legal baaia of arguments againat affirmative 
action. "If you don't have quotaa, then people 
can juat aay, 'Yeah, we made a good aearch, we 
juat didn't find anybody. * Quotaa are important 
becauae they aet goala. What's the uae of 
affirmative action without quotaa. 

"I think that in' terms of the conatitutional 
baa is of thia caae -, if you examine th^ 14th 
Amendment, it wa^ ^aigned to eliminate the 
veatigea of alav^y," Horne concluded. He noted 
that Fullilove'a pi'^h against affirmative 
action, purportedly ba«ed on the 14th Amendment, 
echoed argumenta uaed againat paasage of that 
amendment and the eatabliahment of the Freedmen'a 
Bureau* at the end of the Civil War. "Ironically 
enough, argumenta diamiaaed in the 1860a are 
bugging ua today." 
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BlAGKS/HNrnBD lEAGUE 

BLACKS SCORE GAINS IN MISSISSIPPI EIECTIQNS 

by Tom Tuthill 
Liberation Newa Service 

HOLLY SPRINGS, Miss. (UJS)— Cheera arose 
f rom the crowd of Blacks waiting outside the 
Marshall County Coxirthouae as the final results 
of the Democratic primary runoff election were 
announced. When the polls had opened at 7 a.m. 
Tuesday, August 28, six Blacks were listed on 
the ballot for coimty and district offices. 

When the counting was over at 12:30 a.m. Wednes- 
day, five of those Blacks had won. It was more 
than anyone had dared hope for. For Blacks, it 
signaled the beginnings of a new political era, 
fear whitea the beginning of the end of a "gqid 
old boy" regime. 

The five Black winners were: Osborne Bell 
f or Sheriff; Lawrence Autry for Superintendent 
of Education; Ernest Cunningham for Justice 
Ccnxrt Judge, District I; ^ke Collins for Con- 
stable, District I; and Robert Lay for Justice 
Covirt Judge in District IV. A sixth Black, 
Bernide Totten, won the nomination for Supervisor 
of District IV in an earlier primary held Augua t 
7. 

Moat of the vCelebrating centered around 
the victory of Osborne Bell by 419 votes over 
the white incumt»ent sheriff, Kenneth Smith. 

Bell was mobbed by well-wishers who followed 
him the short distance to his home to continue 
the celebration there. 

Sheriff Smith, an alleged Klanaman, had 
made many enemies in his four years* in office, 
among both Blacks and poor whitea. In an inter- 
view after the election. Bell said, "I won 
because I was able to convince them that I was 
thfe 'man for the job. I could maintain a peace-ful 
environment in Marshall County." One of his 
first tasks in accomplishing that, if he wins 
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the general election in November, will undoubtedly 
be the replacement of Smith's deputies, many of 
<ih6m atefsuapected of being the sheriff's Klan 
crohieS.*' 

Over the weekend following the election, some 
40 Blacks and a few whites were arrested on such 
charges as disturbing the peace and drunken driving 
by Sheriff Smith.* All of those arrested came from 
precincta which hade voted heavily againat Smith 
and the.^Heriff reportedly told several, "I'm still 
sheriff here" as he arrested them, making it clear 
th at the arrests were a reprisal against Bell 
supporters. 

Normally, winning the Democratic nomination 
here virtually aasurea victory in the November 
elections, because there are so few registered 
Republicans, But the Blade Democratic nominees 
will not be running v^opposed, as is often the case 
with whites. Each will have to face a white inde- 
pendent candidate® Kenneth Smith's nephew has al- 
ready; qualified to run against Bell for sheriff, 
and Smith’s wife is also ttrying to get on the 
ballot. 

There will be Blacks running f<Mr nearly 
every office too, according to Alfred "Skip" Robin- 
son, head of the United League of Mississippi, a 
Black civil rights grovp that played a major role 
in the victories by Black candidates. The United 
League has found qualified candidates to run as 
independents for those offices where Blacks lost in 
the Democratic primaries. Robinson himself has 
filed to run for Su^rvisor of District VI. 

Black candidates are well aware that they 
could lose the election by bullets instead of votes. 
A Black nominee was reported to have been shot else- 
where in Mississippi, And in nearby Lee County, 
Robert Herring, a former sheriff who won the Demo- 
cratic Party nominatioh for that office , was at- 
tacked while driving home the night of the Augus t 
28 election. Herring, a 39-year-old white with a 
reputation of honesty and fairness to all, noticed 
a car^tailing him. I^en it tried to pull alongside 
him he wouldn't allow it. So the occupants of 
the other car fired two shotgun blasts through 
Herring's rear window, but Herring escaped injxiry. 

In. Marshall County , Skip Robinson has received 
a threat that he will be dead by January. "They 
say they're bringing someone in to do the job," 
Robinson. says. "It won't be a local who does it.* 

He has been shot at -before, in connection with 
his United league activities, and has received 
nvmerous threats since forming the United League 
in 1967^ 

The United League is continuing to register 
new Black voters and hopes to aid 500 new names 
to the rolls in time to vote in the November elec- 
tion. The League expects to register several 
hundred students at two predominately Black 
colleges in Holly S-prings, Rust College and Missis- 
sippi Industrial College. There will be rallies 
nea|rly every week between now and November , to 
keep voters interested and informed. "I'm cam- 
paigning every day, getting back with the people," 
Osborne Bell^said. "These people are ready. They'd 
come out tomorrow if they had to." 
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PAEZ INDIANS RESIST REPRESSION, LAND THEPT 

by Josue W, Hoyt 
NACLA/Liberatlon News Service 

Editor’s note: ^ reoent weeks, protests 
against a bus fare increase in Colombia have 
erupted into clashes between police and striking 
workers and students. Troops have been called 
out to occupy centers of unrest, but the protests 
have continued. And supporters outside the 
country have mobilized support for the demonstra- 
tors antf protests against mounting government 
repression in Cdlofnbia. 

Meanwhi le, in rural Co lombia, another struggle 
also continues — the struggle of Colombia 's 
Indian population to deferd its lands. The center 
of that struggle, has been the Cauca Valley. In the 
following article, reprinted from the latest 
NACLA Report on the Americas, Josue W. Hoyt de- 
scribes what he found during a week he spent 
"travelling through the region, interviewing the 
Indians, anthropologists, churchmen, lawyers and 
police officers, " 

CAUCA VALLEY, Colombia (LNS) -- A Paez woman 
stoops over the cook fire in her mud hut and says, 
"The Indians have always fought alone. We fight 
for our land, our language, bur customs. Now the 
government wants to destroy us. , And if we sur- 
vive, we'll know we did it alone S" 

The woman speaking with so much pride is a 
member of the Indian defense organization CRIC 
(Regional Council of the Cauca Indians) . Her 
husband is on the executive committee of CRIC. He 
and 30 other Indian leaders have been hiding in 
the mountains from government troops since early 
March. Six other Indian leaders and four white 
sympathizers have been in prison since mid-February. 
They are suspected, according to the government, 
of belonging to the recently discovered urban 
guerrilla group named M- 19. 

According to ah Amnesty International report 
on the situation, they have all been subjected 
to tortures including electric shocks, beatings, 
starvation, near-drowning in mud, and lighted 
matches applied to their testicles. The entire 
Cauca province is now under official military state 
of siege. 

LIFE IN CAUCA 

The Cauca region is one of the most important 
Indian centers in all of Colombia. The province 
contains 58 percent of all the Indian reservations 
officially recognized by the Colombian government. 

It is also one of the poorest regions in all of 
Colombia. 

According to the study of the Indian town 
Tierradentro done by the Colombian anthropologist 
Elias Sevilla Casas, only 10 percent of the popu- 
lation lives in towns. The rest live in mud huts 
scattered throughout the mountains and connected 
to the outside world only by treacherous horse 
paths. It is not uncommon for the few dirt roads 
to be a week's walk from each other. 

Sevilla Casas estimates that the infant 
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mortality rate is 20 percent and that the iitetafeyc: / 
rate may be as low as eight percent in some areas . 
The. diet consists mainly of rice, potatoes, yucca 
root, and an occasional egg. Says a local school- 
teacher, "They're starving. You see it just by 
looking at them." The Indians are also plagued by 
endemic tuberculosis, parasites and malnutrition. ' 

Despite their poverty and isolation — or per- 
haps because of it ~~ the Indians of the Cauca, and 
especially ■ the' Paez, have been famous for their long 
history of resistance to outside' "invaders." Around 
their cook fires they still tell their children 
about their legendary warrior protector, Juan Tama, 
son of the ri'vers. Using the power of the thunder, 
he slew thousands of invading Pijao Indians (Indians 
contracted to fight for the Spanish Conquistadors) 
in one terrible battle. Indeed, so fiercely did 
the Paez resist the Conquista that the Spaniards 
termed them Indians of "mala paz" (ill-peace) , 
and were forced to withdraw their one settlement 
from within the reservation. 

Throughout history they have remained margin- 
alized in Colombia, and on occassion they have 
rebelled violently. The one constant in their 
history has been their passive, and sometimes 
active resistance to outside influences and 
threats to the sovereignty of their land. 

An anthropologist who works in the area, 
and whb asked not to be identified, explained the 
recent conflicts, "There has been a more or less 
constant conflict over land ownership between 
the Indians and the large landholders since the 
time of the Spaniards. Lately, however, the 
Struggles have sharpened. 

"Since the undeclared civil war called the 
'Violencia' of the 1950 's the whites have been 
taking advantage of new roads and markets, 
consolidating their control over their large 
landholdings and also absorbing Indian lands. 

When the Indians organized themselves by forming 
CRIC, of course the situation became graver. 

Another factor is the growing population 
pressures and unequal landholdings in large 
parts of the Cauca region, which make conflict 
almost inevitable." 

Sevilla Casas points out that in the Indian 
stronghold of Tierradentro alone, the Indians 
have lost 25 percent of their lands since 1954. 

He adds, "From the Indian point of view, the 
most pitiful situation is that of reservations 
which suffer population pressures because part 
of their lands have been seized by white land- 
lords. Paradoxically, these landlords do not 
take advantage of the lands, but simply 'have 
them, '" , 

THE ORGANIZATI0N CRIC 

Since its foundation in 1971, CRIC has had 
strong support among the Paez, the Coconuco, 
and the Guanaca Indians , and a lesser support 
among the Guambianos of the region. "The 
purpose of CRIC," says one of its spokesmen, 

"has been to recover lands, protect our 
languages and customs, strengthen the Indian 
reservations, and fight for the rights of the 
poor." 
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The group h«> fought openly for these ends 
principally using court battles end non-violent 
"land recuperations" (moving onto and planting 
unused lands) as its tactics. They have also 
engaged in literacy programs for their members 
and have established a series of co-operative 
stores in the Indian communities. "Given the 
charges against oUr leaders," says the spokes- 
man, "it is important to point out that we 
always worked in the open, we have never 
advocated violence and we have always been in- 
dependent of all political parties." A Catholic 
priest in the area confirms, "Any violence in 
this area has been directed at CRIC, not by 

ito" 

In the eight years since its foundation 
CRIC has seen more than 45 of its leader? 
assassinated, according to group spokesmen. 

Groups of armed thugs (parjaros) roam the moun- 
tains at night. "We know they are paid by the- 
landlords," says the spokesman. "We know they 
have a death list. But the government has never 
prosecuted a single case for the murder of an 
Indian." The latest victim was Benjamin 
Dindicue, a member of CRIC's executive com- 
mittee, who was murdered in his heme by 15 
parjaros on February 4th. 

The most recent group of arrests of Indian 
leaders began with the robbery of a large number 
of arms by the urban guerrilla group M-19 on 
January 1st. This gave the newly-elected 
liberal government of President Julio Turbay ' 
Ayala a perfect opportunity to use its recently 
approved "Statute of Security," a statute which 
passes all crimes "against the Integrity and 
security of the State" to the military tribunals 
A roundup of more than 200 leftists, union lead- 
ers, Indian leaders and other progressives was 
begun and still continues. Accusations of 
torture have been made by churchmen, lawyers 
and international human rights organizations. 

All of the arrested are accused of being 
members of the M-19. Under military "justice" 
they face up to 14 years In jail. 

"It’s a witchhunt," says CRIC lawyer 
Alvaro Velasco Alvarez. "But the repression 
isn’t intended just to destroy CRIC or stop the 
popular movement, but rather to begin a new model 
of development like the famous ’peace' of 
Pinochet." Although the government continues to 
deny its use of torture, Velasco Alvarez says, 
,"I, as a lawyer, swear that my clients, the 
Indians, have been tortured." His observation is 
confirmed by a member of the Carablneros 
(military policb) stationed in Tierradentro. 


While the resolution of the events in 
Cauca and in the rest of Colombia remains un- 
clear, what is clear is that the government has 
not succeeded in its efforts to destroy or 
Intimidate CRIC. Says the Paez woman in her 
hut, "The government doesn’t understand, but we 
are not just an organization or an office or 
an executive committee. We are a movement!" 

She then explains, "Juan Tama did not die 
after fighting the Spaniards. When he saw that 


the Paeces wfra fremhe left, leaving his titles 
and his possessions and he disappeared into the 
Lagoon of Juan Toma. For years he has been 
resting and some even forgot him. But we are 
going to ask his help, and as long as there is 
a single Indian there will be a CRIC!" 
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native AMERICANS 

(See graphie this packet and see packet #965 for 
baakgroimd inf ormtion. ) 

STAND-OFF AT MOHAWK NATION CONTINUES 

NEW YORK (LNS) ™ While the last week of August 
saw state police out in full force surrounding an 
encampment by members of the Mohawk .'Nation in Massena 
New York, the first week of September saw them keeping 
a lower profile. But the state is "still maintaining 
the position that it will serve warrants when it gets 
the chance," John Mohawk, a staff member of Ah-'>esa8ne 
Notes f the largest circulating Native American news- 
paper tn^the world told LNS. "The state doesn’t 
want to talk about the basic problem — which as we 
see it is that we're under a colonial government and 
are;not will fog to recognize if, . It says it has 
nothing to negotiate." 

The state police swept onto the Mohawk territory 
in a pre-dawn raid August 28 to. try to serve warrants 
on 21 members of 'the Mohawk Nation. The Native 
Am ericans were being charged for their participation 
in a May 29 protest agaiisst the federal government’s 
program of cutting down tlndjer and building fences 
(XI Mohawk .lands. The poli.Ce were met with resistance 
from members of the Mohawk Nation willing to defend 
their land and untwllling to put themselves in the 
hands of what they term a "racist, colonial court." 

"The state is coranitted to having a long , 
drawn out affair, irregardless of the publicity," 

John Mohawk continued. "They're going to arrest 
people for protecting their own land." 

So far, three people have been arrested on 
cou nts of conspiracy and assault and are being held 
i n the coxinty jail on $15,000 each. 

According to Mohawk, the state police had re- 
treated down the road in early September and set up 
intermittent roadl^ocks. But unlike the previous 
week , when all coranunications had been severed and 
it had been impossible to enter the enc^pment, sup- 
porters have been detouring the roadb lodes and 
Joining the protest. 

MChawk also noted that there were rumors that 

vigilantes with autcxnatic 
people fr(xn the surrounding 
> If these people serve 
the protesters fear they will do so 
with a certain amount of "clumsiness." 

"But there was a meeting theoother day, and 
only 15 people shcjwed up. Ten were oCicials and 
five were their wlveis. So I don't think they have 
that kind of supjiart," Moh«d& state'd. "Our argument 
isn ' t with other Indians , It's with the policie , the 
statetend the federal governnient." 
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To send supplies or: supp<a:t to the Mohawk Nation, 

-sail. AkwesaanA NntAS at 518 , 358 - 9531 ^ 
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The officer remarked to this author, "Of the police have supplied 
course they’re torturing them. They wouldn’t talk Weapons and deputized 40 
if they didn’t" torture them." area to provide secinrlfy 

the warrants 


' ' , BIAOKS/POIimOAL fRISOlgRS 

(See ph%o.'^':; 

.GOVSliQlffi^bFFXClAL FINED FOR LYING 
IN GERQNIMO FRAIT 

The case of Geronjtm* c^Pratt 
took a in mld.^Awgu8t, when a deputy 

cAlif orniali^ta^^^ttorney general waa fined for 
lying to^.-.a %ed^^ '' magja tr ate about the existence 
of impdit-t^^^^^^dbamients . Pratt , a former 
member of *th^^l|fpk Panther Party ^ was convicted 
of first de^e^a'nd robbery Concerning an event 
that took '*^plf^^iP 19:68. He claims he was 
framed by' thd>’f^eral and state governments. 

And he charges s-^ at ; the FBI and local police , knew 
perfectly at a national Blapk Panther 
Party meepMg^^^aWland on the " day the murder 
took pla<^*>|i^l^f ^^eles, since they had him 
under coi^stbi||;^^rt^^eillance. It was for untruth- 
fully denying^ that dbcumentary evidence of this 
surveillance existed that the state official 
was fitted in August, dtnring court proceedings 
connected with Pratt's $1 million suit for 
illegal irnprlssment. 

Accor Stuart Hanlon, one of Pratt’s 
attorneys, ’’Ger^lmo, because of his leadership 
position in the Black Panther P^ty, was framed 
for murder by a counterintelligence conspiracy 
involving state and federal police agencies, in- 
cluding the FBI ^through Its COINTEIiPRO operations, 
as well as the California Attorney General's 
Office and the Los Angeles Police Department." 
Hanlon claimed that the Attorney General's 
office was lying when it insisted it had no files 
on Pratt. His contention was proven in August. 


Prior to the August hearing that proved 
there are indeed files on Pratt, Char less Kirk 
of the AttorneyGeneral's office had already 
Blatantly^contradicted himself* At first, Kirk 
stated ■’tHat #iete',:were files. Later, he reversed 


himself,‘>«aying no files esd-sted but that he 
hadn ' 
state’ 


I' t wkiteC* 
:e's-intelllgeace; 


kf' 

■rj 


this "wealoiess''' in the 

^gathering system. 


ThetFB'llhs®^o|=fst niade available more than 
1,600 pages of ,,a^h?veillance files on Pratt, but 
many datesv and names that could prove crucial to 
Pratt's argument '^‘have been censored out. None 
of the documentifsjprove that Pratt either was or 
was not at <^he Oakland meeting. But they do 
show thatr P^^ll: was- so important to the FBI that 
the agency hsd^^evised at least one plan "de- 
signed to chalie^e ]the legitimacy of the author- 
ity exercisedi:^^^ Elmer Gerard Pratt..." 

The m]^der:^‘‘f or 'which Pratt was charged : 
involved t^e ^shoot^tt^ of a white woman on a 
tennis colirj^ ^m Santa Monica, California. The 
husband of l^^ynardered woman, who was also shot 
but later recovered, gave a description of the 
killer that in no way resembled Pratt. Describ- 
ing the killer as tall, slender and dark-skinned 
on the night 'of the murder, four years later he 
pointed. to..Pr-stt!j who is 5 '6", medium build and 
medidia com^l4|^^ted^ sf bhe killer. 

Late' i^d^w, San Quentin Prison authori- 
ties dsstrdy^d^hree years' worth of files 
totaling abb^t. ’ 2 , 000 pages which they had started 
on Prs^t: ajfter Ite was transferred there from 
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Folsom in 1974. The files were destroyed after 
Pratt's attorneys asked for copies of them in 
connection with their suit against the state. 

UChe files, according to 'San Quentin warden George 
Sumner, consisted of photocopies of all Pratt's 
Incoming and outgoing mail. He explained that he 
had ordered them destroyed becaisBe they were 
"unauthorized." 

According to Pratt's lawyers, the letters 
had annotations on th«n by members of the security 
squad indicating different political organizations 
and groups.. Fiurther, the attorneys noted that "the 
FBI has never given any explanation of why there 
should be surveillance of a man who was locked up 
in security housing units and isolation units at 
Fol som, San Quentin, and the Los Angeles County 
Jail." 

The deputy attorney general who was already 
fined once faces more charges that will be heard 
on September 21. And the attorney general's office 
itself is cadng under scrutiny for the "standards 
of ethics apparently being practiced and condoned." 
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(*For more information on Geronimo Pratt, or to 
send money for his defense, contact: Ccraimittee to 
Free Geronimo Pratt, 294 Page St., San Francisco, 
CA 94102.) 


WOMEN/ABCaCTION Rl^S 


NAJCIOME WEEK OF PRO-CHOICE ACTIONS 
PLANNED F(m OCTOBER 

NEW YORK (INS) — Focusing on the theme 
"Abcn:tion...It's Qur Right," local pro-choice groups 
and coalitions across the United States will hold 
rallies, demonstrations, teach-ins and other 
events in a nationally coordinated week of action, 
October 22-29. "At a time when the right is 
gaining more strength, it's Important to show in 
a visible, concrete way the depth and breadth 
of support that exists for abortion rights," Frances 
Klssllng, coordinator of the national steering 
committee told INS. 

Initiated by over 50 sponsOTing organizations, 
the national week of action has a platform calling 
for the right to safe, legal abortion, protection 
from sterilization abuse, access to and education 
about safe, effective contracepticfn and to compre- 
hensive sex education. Organizers hope to "build 
bridges between national abortion rights groups, 
women's groups, and single-issue groups," Anne 
Teicher , a member of New Ycxrk City-based CARASA 
(Conmittee Afof ' t Abortion Rights and Against 
Sterilization Abuse) told LNS. 

"Rather than having one big march in Washington, 
we want to show that there is local support for 
abortion rights around the country, from New Hamp- 
shire to Iowa to California," Kissllng stated* Each 
locale has activities planned to coincide with 
similar activities happening elsewhere on the same 
day. 

In New York City, the week is kicking offf with 
a rally outside St. Patrick's Cathedral with 
speeches by religious leaders for free choice. In 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, there are going to be 
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lunch hour rallies, and in Boston representatives 
of several different unions are s pons caring a 
workshop on reproductive rights at the work- 
place* 

For more information about planned activities 
contact: Frances Kissling, 17 Murray Street, New 
York, NY 10017 . For events in the New York area, 
c ontact Sj. 4nne iTeicher , c/o INFQEM, Broad 
Street, nW York, NY 10004. 
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PUERTO. RIGANS IN US 

PUEPO “ORIGAN LAWYER ACTIVISTS 
FACE DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS 

NEW YORK'(LNS) — Two Puerto Rican lawyers 
who sent a .mock subpoena to New York City Mayor 
Edwardl:Koch requesting that he appear before a 
"people's tribunal" on the proposed city-wide 
cut-backs in social services are now facing 
disciplinary action as a result of a complaint 
filed by; Rbch. 

The subpoena, which charged K6ch with "vio- 
lating the civil rights of Latins, Blacks and 
other poor people in the Bronx" was sent by 
Rafael Andaluz and kamon Jimenez, members of the 
Coalition in Defense of Puerto Rican and Hispanic 
Rights. The Coalition was formed earlier this 
year in the wake of the Koch cuts in social 
services. Recently it has been waging a radio 
and TV campaign to protest the closing of four 
city-owned hospitals. The ho^ipitals slated to 
be closed by Koch are all in predominately Black 
and Puerto Rican neighborhoods where services 
at present are barely adequate. 

In a Clette.r to the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion's Grievance Committee, Koch termed the 
subpoena "unethical and illegal" and called on the 
committee to "take such action as you may deem 
necessary.??. 

Andaluz and Jimenez denounced Koch's ccmi- 
plaint and charged that he was ordering the Bar 
Association to "go on a flshin-g expedition." 

"The subpoena was quite obviously not a 
legal document, not Intended to be construed as 
such," the two lawyers stated. "It is beyond 
the boundaries of htunan belief that he could have 
taken the mock subpoena to be anything other 
than what it was : a symbolic act." 

"Koch's letter infringescon their (Andaluz 
and Jimenez's) basio first amendment rights," a 
member of the Puerto Rican Legal Defense Fund 
told INS. "The mock subpoena was clearly meant 
as no more thaA a dramatization of the community's 
concern over tbe cut-backs and outrage over Koch's 
fail ure to meet with the community to talk 
about theto." 

"I was completely shocked when I received 
the complaint," Andaluz stated. "We're being 
brought before the grievance COTunittee, not for 
any professional act, but for our political 
work." Or as Jimenez put it, "Koch is becoming 
another Nixon with his enemies ' list. We're going 
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to fight this real hard." 

Andaluz joined a growing list of Black and 
Hispanic lawyers in the NewYork area who have come 
under fire recently . Last year Black attorney Lennox 
Hinds was -called before the New Jersey Bar Associa- 
tion for comnents he made charging racism in the 
trial of impristmed Black revolutionary Assata Shakur. 
And just last spring, Koch reprimanded progressive 
Black judge BritCe Wright for his policies of setting 
bail for poor defendants within reach of their 
incomes. 

Andaluz and Jimenez are being supported by 
a host of progressive lawyers and groups including 
the National Lawyers Guild, The National Con- 
ference of Black Lawyers and tlffi NAACP. 
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PUERTO RICO/VIEQUES 

U.S. SUPPORTER OF VIEQUES, PUERTO RICO 
STRUGGIE IS CONVICTED IN PUERTO RICO 

NEW YORK (INS)— A U.S. attorney, Judith 
Berkan, was sentenced in Puerto Rico, September 5, 
to six months' imprisonment and given a $500 
fine for having been present at a May 19th 
ecumenical Service on the Puerto Rican island 
of Vieques. That service was part of a year of 
protests by Vieques inhabitants and their 
supporters over the occupation and use of the 
island by the U.S. Navy as a bombing target and 
military base. 

Barkan's sentence, the maximum for tres- 
passing under federsl law, came one week after^ 
the trial and conviction of Puerto Rican Bishof} 
Antulio Parr ilia, who had led the May 19th prayer 
protest, Parilla received one year's probation 
and a $500 fine. Nineteen others, including two 
other clergymen and four lawyers, are facing 
identical charges in separate trials over the 
next two months . 

At their trials. Bishop Parr ilia and Berkan 
argued Jhat they were not trespassing on federal 
property on May 19th, because only the people of 
Pvierto Rico have jurisdiction over their country. 
Parr ilia's remark that' "if Puerto Rico were 
free (I) never would have been convicted," and 
Berkan's statement to the court that "thetreal 
criminals, the U.S. Navy and government" are the 
ones deserving punishment, reflect the tragic 
colonial reality of a people governed by 'a foreign 
power and system of law. 

In a press release a day after Berkan's con- 
viction the National Lawyers Guild strongly con- 
demned the convictions of both Herkan and Parrilla 
and the trials of the remaining defendants. NLG 
President Paul Harris called the convictions "an 
attempt to prolong the Navy's unpopular presence 
on Vieques" and "to crush growing opposition 
to its military activities there." 

As well, after noting that the charges against 
the Vieques 21 were politically motivated and 

the sentences Imposed excessive, Harris stated 
V continued on Inside front) 
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Geronimo Pratt, a former leader of the 
Black Panther Party, in the yard at San 
Quentin Prison, where he has been imprisoned 
since 1972. For the past several months, 
Pratt's lawyers have been battling in court 
to force the Justice Bepartment to grant them 
access to Pratt's files. The files may prove 
that Pratt was in Oakland when the crime that 
he allegedly committed took place in Los 
Angeles, And a state official was recently 
fined for lying about the existence of such 
files. 

CREDIT: Marie Ueda/I2«S See st^y 
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MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT; 

David Omar White/Black American/INS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 


Osborne Bell is surrounded by jubilant supporters 
after hearing that he has won the Democratic 
Party nomination fear sheriff of Marshall County, 
Mississippi, 

CREDIT ; Tom Tuthill/llIS 

SEE STORY 
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LOWER CREDIT; Native American Solidarity C<anmittee/& Amherst Cultural Workers Collective /L NS 
SEE STORY PAGE 3 
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